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If the world is to prosper, there must be the same 

cohesion among the United Nations during the 
transition period and thereafter as now exists 
during the world-wide conflict. Internal stability 
here and in other nations can be gained and main- 


tained only by sustained industrial production and 
OlIO(TOW by economic interdependence. 
The people of this country, in common with the 
| d t ill h people of other lands, will prosper materially and 
n us ry W put t e spiritually when this war is ended but only if 
insistence, world-wide in scope, is now voiced for | 
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Canadian shipbuilders pay their Montreal, through its branches 


tribute to the loyal heroism of in shipbuilding centres, gives 

those who sail our navy and , , 
; Biers helpful banking service to em- 

merchant marine by a magnifi- 

cent response to the cry, “Give ployers and workers in this, as 


us more ships!” The Bank of in every war industry. 
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**(DIEPPE, 19 AUGUST, 1942”’ 


by MAJOR C. P. STACEY 


The Dieppe raid of 19 August, 1942, was 
the first large-scale operation of the Canadian 
Army Overseas in this war. This article 
appears one year after the battle [t attempts 
to present in brief compass the full story of 
the operation, so far as it can be published 
without giving the enemy information which 
he could turn to advantage against our troops 
on a later occasion The author has had 
access to all documents relating to the raid 
and in addition has interviewed many Cana- 
dian officers and men who took part in it 


HE fortunes of the Canadian Army in 

the present war have been in curious 
contrast with the events of 1914-1918. In 
the first Great War the Canadians were in 
the thick of the fighting in France from 
1915 until the end. In this war, Canadian 
troops reached England in 1939, and since 
that time the Dominions force there has 
zrown into a powerful army. Yet the 
unforeseen course which the struggle has 


taken has resulted in that army having 
little active employment so far; and three 
years and a half have been spent in per- 
fecting its organization, equipment and 
training against the moment for the great 
offensive. As these lines are written (| 
it has had only one day of heavy contact 
with the enemy: the 19th of August, 1942 
when a considerable portion of the 2nd 
Canadian Division and certain other Cana- 
dian troops took the leading part in the 
daring and hazardous assault upon Dieppe 

Dieppe was not actually the first battle 
of the Canadian Army in this war: that 
was fought by the two battalions that took 
part in the defence of Hong Kong in 
December, 1941. But it was the first 
battle of the force officially entitled the 
Canadian Army Overseas the main 
Canadian field army. It is needless to sa\ 
that those who had watched the growth of 
this army had awaited with very special 
interest its first contact with the enemy 
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No one doubted its essential quality 
these were young and untried soldiers 
well trained indeed, but lacking the actual 
experience of battle; and men sometimes 
asked themselves whether, suddenly pro- 
jected into the ordeal of violent action 
without that gradual process of tempering 
which new troops could undergo in quiet 
sectors under the different conditions of 
the last war, they would acquit themselves 
in the same manner as the youthful 
veterans who stormed Vimy Ridge in 1917 

The test, when it came, was as difficult 
as could have been devised: an attack 
designed to provide information and ex- 
perience for the greater attacks ahead) upon 
one of the strongest points on the French 


\ et 


coast—that coast which the Germans had 
been labouring for months to fortify 


against the ultimate assault which we had 
promised them. This is the story of how 
the Canadians passed that test 
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Preparations for the Enterprise 


certain morning Lieutenant- 
(now General Sir Bernard) 


On a 
General B. L 


Montgomery, G.O.C -in-C. South Eastern 
Command, visited _Lieutenant-General 


\. G. L. McNaughton, G.O.C -in-C. First 
Canadian Army, at his Headquarters, and 
informed him that G.H.Q. Home Forces 
and Combined Operations Headquarters 
were considering a raid on Dieppe, and that 
he had recommended that Canadian troops 
were those best suited for the task. After 
discussion, it was agreed that the Cana- 
dians should participate, and that the main 
body of the raiding force would be drawn 
from the 2nd Canadian Division (whose 
commander, Major-General J. H. Roberts 
would become Military Force Commander 
for the operation) and from a Canadian 
Army Tank Brigade which would provide 
a battalion equipped with Churchill tanks 
[his battalion would be the first tank unit 
to participate in a Combined Operations 
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raid; it would also be the first unit of the 
Canadian Armoured Corps ever to go into 
battle 

At the time when Canadians were thus 
brought into the project, planning for it was 


already far advanced. Five days before 
the interview between General Mc- 
Naughton and General Montgomery, a 


meeting of British service authorities 
presided over by Vice-Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, Chief of Combined Opera- 
tions, had accepted a basic plan for the 
operation which was essentially that finally 
carried out. Canadian staff officers agreed 


that this plan offered good chances of 
success. From this time Canadian officers 


participated in the planning, and, over a 
period of weeks, a project which had been 
transformed 


a mere outline was into a 
complete and detailed scheme covering 


every detail of an exceptionally complicated 
operation. It is doubtful whether any 
military enterprise of similar scale has ever 
been so carefully planned. A tremendous 


DIEPPE, 19 AUGUST, 1942 
mass of intelligence concerning the area 
to be attacked had been collected, and was 
kept up to date by repeated air reconnais- 
sance. A detailed model of the area was 
constructed, and was used for ‘briefing 
the officers of the raiding force when the 
time came to let them into the secret 

Long before these officers and thei: 
men were told that they were destined for 
a specific operation they were training 
hard for the task ahead. In addition to 
special “hardening training and practice 
in embarkations and assault landings, two 
complete rehearsals were held on a section 
of the English coast where conditions were 
similar to those in the Dieppe area, and 
where there was even a sea-wall very like 
that at Dieppe, on which the tanks could 
practise the use of devices for crossing 
such an obstacle. When the moment for 
the operation came, every man had been 
thoroughly schooled in his own tasks; and 
in the final stage aerial photographs were 
used to explain to the raiders, down to 
private soldiers, the precise objectives that 
lay before them. 

On 18 August the troops embarked on 
the vessels that were to carry them across 
the Channel some on infantry landing 
ships from which in due time they would 
be put ashore in assault landing craft 
others on personnel landing craft in which 
they would make the whole crossing 
The tanks were carried in special landing 
craft which were going into action for the 


first time. That night the great convoy 
moved out from English ports on its 
perilous mission. The number of ships 


and craft was in the vicinity of 250, the 
heaviest fighting ships being eight small 
destroyers of the “Hunt class. One of 
these, H.M.S. Calpe, was the headquarters 
ship: in her were General Roberts and the 
Naval Force Commander (Captain J 
Hughes-Hallett, R.N.) with their staffs 
[he Air Force Commander, Air Vice- 
Marshal (now Air-Marshal Sir) T. Leigh- 
Mallory, remained at an R.AF. station 
ashore, the point from which he could 
best control the great number of squadrons 
which were to play such an essential part 
in the operation; but he was represented 
in Calpe by Air-Commodore A. T. Cole 
On another destroyer, H.M.S. Fernie, was 
a duplicate headquarters, to take over in 
the event of Calpe being destroyed or 
damaged 
lhe general plan of the operation has 
49 
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frequently been described (2 It was dic- 
tated by the nature of the coast in the 
Dieppe area—high cliffs with few openings 
the largest gap being that at Dieppe itself 

and by the enemy dispositions. It 
comprised four preliminary flank landings 


at dawn followed half an hour later by a 
frontal assault on Dieppe itself. British 
Special Service units (Commandos) were 
to make the outer flank attacks, directed 
against two heavy coastal batteries The 
inner flank attack on the east, at Puits 


was to be made by the Royal Regiment of 
Canada, which would then proceed to 
clear the dominant headland overlooking 
the Dieppe beaches from that side On 
the west, the South Saskatchewan Regi- 
ment would go in at Pourville and occupy 
the even higher headland on this flank of 
Dieppe; while subsequently the Cameron 
Highlanders of Canada would land on the 
same beach and push inland to capture 
the aerodrome at Dieppe-St. Aubin, south 
the town. The main attack on the 
Dieppe beaches would be made on the 
east by the Essex Scottish and on the 
west by the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry 
while the first wave of tanks would land 
simultaneously with the infantry and, it 
was hoped, push through the town with 
the assistance of Engineer parties and co- 
operate with the Camerons against the 
aerodrome 


ot 


The Commandos and the Batteries 


[hroughout the night the convoy moved 


on towards the French shore, quite un- 
observed by the enemy. About an hour 
before the time set for the first landings 
however, the group of landing craft on 
the extreme left flank, carrying the men 
of No. 3 Commando intended for the 
attack on the battery at Berneval, ran 


into very bad luck. They encountered a 
group of small enemy vessels; and a violent 
short-range naval action took place, in the 
course of which the landing craft were 
scattered. The plan for the attack on the 
battery was disrupted ; and it is possible that 
this noisy action at sea served to put the 
German shore defences on the alert, though 
there is no evidence that any actual 
message of warning was passed. Not the 
least unfortunate aspect of the encounter 
was the fact that in the fight all wireless 


2) See particularly the statement of the Minister 
of National Defence issued on 18 September 
and widely published in the press ; and the official 
Combined Operations Command pamphlet 

Combined Operations, 1940-1942, chaps. 14-18 
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installations on the gunboat carrving the 
group commander were put out of action 
with the result that there was a long delay 


before the Force Commanders in Calpe 
received a clear account of what had 
happened 


the attack 
not wholly 


L-ven after this misfortune 
on the Berneval battery was 
ineffective. Seven boatloads of men of 
No. 3 Commando got ashore, six on one 
beach, one on another. The former party 
landing late and in daylight, was shot to 
pieces; but the latter, consisting of only 
20 officers and men under Major Peter 
Young, was more fortunate It landed 
without opposition and advanced boldly 
against the battery \n assault was out 
of the question, but it was possible to 
snipe the gunners and prevent them from 
firing effectively against our ships offshore 
[his Major Young and his men did for 
about an hour and a half: and having done 
so they withdrew without loss to the beach 
where they were taken off by the same 
faithful craft that had put them ashore 
It was a remarkable performance, and 
Major Young's Distinguished Service Order 
was well earned 



























In striking contrast with the ill luck 
of No. 3 Commando on the extreme left 
was the fortune of No. 4 at Varengeville 
on the extreme right The attack of this 
unit. commanded by Lt.-Col. Lord Lovat 
went precisely according to plan. It landed 
in two parties on different beaches, and 
while one put in a holding attack to 
distract the attention of the garrison of the 
battery which was their objective, the 
other made a wide circle to take it in rear 
and at the exact moment intended at- 
tacked it with the bayonet. In this attack 
Captain P. A. Porteous, although already 
wounded, particularly distinguished him- 


self, taking command of the assaulting 
force after other officers had fallen, and 
leading it in the final rush He was 


subsequently awarded the Victoria Cross 

lord Lovat s force suffered a consider- 
able number of casualties, but its success 
Four prisoners were brought 
back: every other German soldier was 
killed Ihe menace of this battery to 
our shipping off Dieppe was completely 
removed; for the six guns composing it 
blown up before the Commando 
lhe brilliant work of No. 4 


was complete 


were 
withdrew 
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(commando in this operation is a model of 
bold action and effective synchronization 


lhe Canadian Flank Puits 


[he ill fortune which attended No. 3 
(Commando extended to the Canadian unit 
operating closest to it [he beach at 
Puits, and the gap in the cliffs through 
which the Royal Regiment was to pene- 
trate inland, were very narrow Success 
here depended upon surprise and upon the 
assault being made while it was still dark 
enough to confuse the aim of the German 
gunners. Neither of these conditions was 
achieved. Perhaps because of the fight 
with the convoy, the enemy was thoroughly 


\ttacks 


alert: and the first landing craft touched 
down nearly twenty minutes late, when the 
light was considerably better than it 
would have been at 4:50 am. the time 


scheduled 
At the head of the beach was a sea-wall 


The “Boat Pool’ off the French Coast during the 
raid. The following craft appear from right to left: a 
tank landing craft; a “Hunt” class destroyer, with 
personnel landing craft alongside; and a group of 
assault landing craft and vehicle landing craft 














ys off the French Coast during the Dieppe operat 


ass destroyer laying a smoke screen off Dieppe 




















Bombs dropped by a Junkers 88 bursting among landing craft off [ ; eleven o-clock. While the R 
and naval auns were dealing with a formation of bombers ; 1 low and dropped these b 


cratt off Dieppe during the operation 
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behind it 
\s the Royals leaped ashore and rushed 


with heavy wire upon it and 
towards this wall, machine-gun fire came 
down from fortified houses in commanding 
positions, and many men fell. The plat- 
oons took shelter against the wall while 
steps were taken to blow breaches in the 
wire: but here they enfiladed by 
another machine-gun to the left, and there 
further casualties. Shortly mortars 
began to drop bombs upon the beach 
Bangalore torpedoes were exploded in the 
wire; gallant officers and men_ rushed 
through the and many shot 
down in an attempt to come to grips with 
the invisible enemy. Of those who crossed 
the wall, only one man, Corporal L. G 
Ellis, returned to England to tell the stor, 
He had passed through the wire and reached 


were 


were 


gaps were 


the top of the hill to the west Here he 
searched a house which had lately been 
occupied by the enemy but was now 
empty: and he engaged and silenced an 
enemy machine-gun on the opposite side 
of the gully, where most of the enemy s 


strength seems to have been concentrated 
Subsequently he made his way back to the 
dragging with him awounded man 
who was. however, killed by the explosion 
of a mine among the wire: and after a long 
period in the water he was picked up by 
tHe was awarded the 
Medal 

Rovals of any 
It was a group 


beach 


one of our vessels 
[ ist inguished Conduct 

Only one party of the 
strength got off the beach 
of about 20 officers and men, including the 
regiment s Commanding Officer, Lt.-Col 
[I> E Catto It cut its way through the 
wire at the western end of the sea-wall 
reached the hill-top and cleared two houses 
there: but machine-gun fire coming down 
on the gap in the wire cut it off from 
support. The party lay up in a nearby 
wood until it that the raiding 
withdrawn and that there was 


a 


was clear 


force had 


>4 





Two wounded Canadian officers convalescing after 
Dieppe Left:—Lt.-Col. D. Ménard, Les Fusiliers 
Mont-Royal, was awarded the D.S.O.; right:—Capt 

A. Catto, Royal Regiment of Canada, was mentioned 
in Despatches 


no hope of being taken off \t 4:20 pm 
they surrendered 

In the face of the fire maintained by the 
Germans from the cliffs, it was impossible 
to organize any systematic evacuation ol 
the beach at Puits, although a series of 
valiant attempts were made by the Navy 
and only a small proportion of the Royals 
returned to England Their casualties 
from mortar and machine-gun fire had 
been very heavy; and when the remnant 
of the unit on the beach surrendered, some- 
where between !0 and |! oclock in the 
morning, tew can have been wholly un- 
wounded 

[his setback had an adverse effect 
upon the operation at large: for the failure 
to clear the headland immediately east 
ol Dieppe meant that the numerous guns 
there were able to enfilade the main 
beaches in front of the town at compara- 
tively close range. for the Essex Scottish 


in particular this was a most serious 
matter 
The Canadian Flank Attacks: Pourville 
lo the west of Dieppe the other 
Canadian flank attack met with better 
fortune [he landing craft put the South 


Saskatchewan Regiment ashore at the time 
intended, or within a very few minutes ot 
it: and there was no opposition until the 
unit had landed, although the 
sprang into vigorous life as the westerners 
scaled the sea-wall and went torward into 
the village of Pourville 

On the western side of the village the 
situation continued to develop tavourably 
( Company, allotted to the 
clearing the high ground in this area 
pushed rapidly forward, killing and cap- 
turing Germans in considerable numbers 
One platoon, commanded by a sergeant 
was held up for a moment by fire from an 
enemy entrenched position which wounded 
the sergeant and inflicted other casualties 
then two private Ptes W. A 
Haggard and G. B. Berthelot, took charge 
of the situation Holding in front with 
part of the platoon, they delivered an 
encircling attack with the remainder; and 
in a few minutes the party of some fifty 
Germans™holding the position were all 
either dead or prisoners Pte. Berthelot 
had been wounded while attacking across 


detence 


task of 


soldiers 












































the open, firing his Bren gun from the 
hip; but he continued to fight throughout 
the morning. Both he and Pte Haggard 
later received the DCM. “CC” Company 
occupied its objectives and consolidated 

lo the east, in the meantime. other 
companies had run into trouble as they 
moved towards the high ground rising 
above Pourville and separating it from 
Dieppe. Here the enemy was installed in 
strong positions, with every approach 
covered by mortar and machine-gun fire 
\t Pourville the River Scie flows into the 
(channel: and to reach the enemy the 
(‘anadians had to cross this stream by 
the bridge on the main road near the east 
end of the town’ The bridge was com- 
pletely commanded from the _ heights 
soon it was carpeted with dead and the 
advance ot the South Saskatchewans Was 
held up 

\t this point the unit s Commanding 
Officer, Lt -Col. C. (¢ | Merritt, came 
forward and took personal charge. Walking 
calmly into the storm of fire upon the 
bridge. waving his helmet and calling 
See. there is no danger here' he led 
party after party across, and organized 
and led a series of attacks which captured 
several of the enemy positions command- 
ing the bridge and the village But in 
spite of all his exertions, and those of his 
men and of the men of the Camerons who 
were now mingled with them, the positions 
on the summit, and particularly the trench 
system of Quatre Vents Farm, could not 
be cleared. It was in the attack on 
Quatre Vents that Pte. O. O. Fenner 
distinguished himself: in the words of a 
sergeant who was near him, he ‘walked 
straight into enemy positions firing a 
Bren gun from his hip and reached the 
top of the hill killing a considerable amount 
of Germans Badly wounded in both 
legs, he was dragged down the slope and 
brought back to England to receive the 
Military Medal 

\s the Camerons came in to land, it 
was apparent to them that the South 
Saskatchewans had not succeeded in open- 


Top:—German prisoners being brought ashore in 
England after the operation 


Centre:—Men of the Royal Canadian Army Medica 
Corps transferring wounded men from one craft to 
another during the operation 


Bottom:—-Capt. J. C. H. Anderson, of the Royal 
Regiment of Canada, discusses his experiences with a 
Canadian brigadier after returning wounded from 
the operation 







































Major A. T. Law [he unit pushed across 
the sea-wall into Pourville lo advance to 





the aerodrome by the route east ol the 
Scie. while the enemy held the high ground 
there, was out of the question: and Major 
law decided to move by the west banl 
This he did with the main body ot his 
hattalion, leaving behind him one company, 


and parts of two others. which had landed 





east of the river. to assist the South 


Saskatchewans 


[he column pushed rapidly inland 
destroying successive parties of Germans 
who sought to bar the way \fter cover 
ing two miles or more, it overlooked the 


crossings ol the Scie at Bas de Hautot | 
which it must pass to reach the aerodrome 
But the tanks which according to the plan 
should have been in evidence east of the 
river were not to be seen: the crossings 
were strongly held by the enemy ; and time 
was growing short Mlajor Law had al 
ready decided to tall back to Pourville 
when a wireless message was received 
ordering this action [he unit withdrew 


ing up their bridgehead in the full manner 
expected; fighting was clearly in progress 
in the outskirts of Pourville, and shells 
were bursting in the water offshore. But 
the Highlanders pushed on: and as the 
landing craft drove into the shallows their 
pipes answered the whine of the shells and 
the rattle of the machine-guns 











he moon has arisen; it shines on that path 


Now trod by the rallant ind true 












\s the craft neared the shore the 
(‘amerons commander, Lt.-Col \. ( 
(ostling, was calling cheerfully to his men 
dentifying the types of fire that were 
coming down upon them [he boats 
touched down: he leaped on to the shingle 
ind went forward: then there was a burst 
of fire from a pillbox at the east end of the 
beach, and he fell dead [he command 


devolved upon the _ second-in-command 

















2 herwood Lett, [ ( M.( E.D., who com 
nanded one of the infantry brigades engaged at 
eppe. Brig. Lett was severely wounded when the 
tank 3ndina ratt on which his heada jJarters was 
srried touched down under heavy fire, but he never- 
theless continued to direct operations 










































t had advanced 


+} tio j 4] | 
otn suffering and intiicting Casualties on 
i 


anwhile those (-amerons | 


left in the 
ourville irea had heen heavily engaged 


Captain \N. A. TI. Young took part of his 


mpany inland on the east bank of the 
Scie and then led them uphill against the 
enemy. keeping their spirits up by his own 

imple of cheerful courage 1 was kind 
% worried about all those bullets one 
t the men wrote later but our compan\ 
commander told us the weren t very good 
shots during the last war and that he 
lidn t think they had had much practice 
since. so | took his word for it and kept 

in Short ifterwards Captain Young 
standing up to lead a rush against an 
entrenched post, was struck by a mortar 


homb and killed instantly 
[he units in the Pourville area los 
eavily during the final evacuation: for 


the enemy was able to bring fierce fire 


to bear upon the beaches from his lofty 
positions east of the village, and trom the 





































high ground to the west, from which ‘ ¢ 
Company of the South Saskatchewan had 
been forced by a strong counter-attack by 


enemy reserves. But the naval craft came 
in through the storm of steel with self- 
sacrificing gallantry (one Cameron wrote 


afterwards The L MG. fire was wicked 
on the beach, but the Navy was right in 
there The enemy s troops, who showed 


little stomach for really close fighting, were 
kept at arms length by a courageous 
rearguard commanded by Lt.-Col. Merritt 
whose energy was equal to his bravery 
and that was boundless): and the greater 
part of both units was successfully with- 
drawn to England, though many of the 


men were wounded [he rearguard itself 
could not be brought off. It held out on 
the beach until about three in the after- 
noon. In the last stages Lt.-Col. Merritt 
himself wounded. was seen to cross the 


wide expanse of shing] 


e, pick up a wounded 
man lying at the waters edge, and carry 
him back through the flying bullets to the 
shelter of the sea-wall. When at last 
ammunition was running short and it was 
clear that there was no possibility of 
evacuation or of doing further harm to the 


enemy. the party surrendered 





Maij.-Gen H. Roberts, D.S.( V whe 
manded the m tary force eneaaed ¢ the D eppe 














[he Frontal Attack on Dieppe 


\t 5:20 am. the units which were 
to make the main attack touched down 
on the long beach in front of Dieppes 
Promenade dedicated once to fashion- 
able idleness and pleasure. The assault 
was covered by a heavy bombardment from 
the destroyers 4-inch guns, and, as the 
landing craft approached the shore, squad- 
ron after squadron of cannon-firing fighter 
aircraft poured shells into the beach 
defences and the houses fronting the sea 
lhe fighters were still attacking as the 
Essex Scottish on the left and the Royal 
Hamilton Light Infantry on the right 
leaped from their assault craft and began 
to make their way through the wire 
obstacles towards the tewn 

Here there was further bad luck. The 
craft carrying the first nine tanks should 
have touched down simultaneously with 
the infantry, so that the Churchills 
6-pounders might assist in beating down 
the beach defences: but through some 
navigational error these craft were ten 
or fifteen minutes late. During this period 
between the cessation of the naval and air 
bombardment and the arrival of the 
tanks, there was no heavy support for the 
infantry: and the enemy, returning to his 
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Brig. C. C. Mann, who was awarded the Distinguished 

Service Order for his work before and during the 

Dieppe operation, in which he was Senior Militar 
Officer on the second headquarters ship 


guns, was able to bring destructive fire 
to bear upon the beaches 

\t the west end of the Promenade, in 
front of the town, stood the large Casino 
[his building and pillboxes near it were 
strongly held, and clearing them tool 
time: but the R.H.L_I. shortly broke into 
the Casino and with the aid of Enginee: 
detachments rounded up the snipers lurk- 
ing in it’ Lance-Sergeant G. A. Hickson 
of the Royal Canadian Engineers made 
good use of demolition charges, shattering 
walls behind which snipers were sheltering 
and blowing his way into the emplacement 
of a heavy gun which was firing on our 
ships up to the moment when the sergeant s 
charge blew in the steel door and knocked 
out the crew While this was going on 
parties of the R-H.L.I. pushed on through 
the Casino and some got across the bullet- 
swept boulevard at the rear into the town 
One group, boldly led by Capt. A. C. Hill 
penetrated into the centre of Dieppe and 
fought the enemy in the streets south of 
the Church of St. Remy, afterwards with- 
drawing to a cinema theatre on the front 
of the town and maintaining itself there 
for some time Subsequently Sergeant 
Hickson got into the town with another 
party, cleared a house garrisoned by 
German infantrymen, and inflicted other 
casualties on the enemy before withdrawing 
He received the DCM 

On the open eastern section of the 
beach the Essex Scottish could make no 
progress. The enemy was able to sweep 
this sector both from the houses and from 
the east headland, and the Essex were 
subjected to particularly heavy mortar 
fire. Three successive attacks were made 
across the sea-wall immediately after the 
landing They were beaten back with 
loss so heavy that further offensive action 
became impossible So far as is known, only 
one party of the battalion got across the 
Promenade and into the buildings. This 
consisted of about a dozen men led by 
C.S.M. Cornelius Stapleton, who, as report- 
ed in a letter from the unit s Commanding 
Officer, Lt.-Col. F. K. Jasperson, * acounted 
for a considerable number of enemy in 
transport and also enemy snipers’. C'S M 
Stapleton was fortunate enough to escape 
injury, but is a prisoner of war 
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When the first tank landing craft 
touched down, they immediately attracted 
i veritable inferno of fire’ The craft were 
badly damaged in several cases, and two 
of the first six to land could not be brought 
off the beach. Yet the tanks were duly 
landed, and their guns immediately came 
into action against the enemy 

lt was reported and believed at the 
time that the sea-wall forming the seaward 
edge of the Promenade had proved a 
serious obstacle to the tanks and was 
responsible for the failure of many of them 
to get on Close analysis of the facts 
reveals that this was not the case [he 
Sea-wall at certain points rose not more than 
two feet above the shingle. Experiments 
had shown that the best way of getting 
tanks over such an obstacle was to lay tracks 
of chestnut paling on the beach to give 
them traction: and Canadian engineers 
had developed a track-laying ° device by 
which rolls of paling could be carried on 
the front of tanks and laid when required 

[his device worked well. The first tank 
to leave the first craft to touch down laid 
its paling and with its assistance easil\ 
crossed the wall; the two tanks behind 
followed in its path and also mounted the 


Tanks Go In 


wall Exactly how many tanks thus 
crossed the wall is not known: the number 
may have been ten [hose that were 


stopped on the beach were in most cases 
victims of enemy shells which broke their 
tracks shortly after leaving the craft: but 


some became ‘bellied in the loose shingle 
Some tanks which had crossed the wall 
subsequently returned to the beach 


len tank landing craft touched down 


and of the thirty Churchills they carried 
only one remained on board Iwo tanks 
were drowned by going off into deep 
water. One of these was that of Lt -Col 
} G. Andrews, Commanding Officer of the 
l4th Canadian Army Tank Battalion 


whose craft went in with the second wave 
He was seen to leave the tank and reach 
a launch which immediately was hit and 


burst into flames: he was not seen after- 
wards 
More serious obstacles than the sea- 


wall were the heavy road-blocks across the 


heads of the streets leading out of the 
Col. C. C. I. Merritt, V.C., of the South Saskat- 
hewan Regiment. Lt.-Col. Merritt's great gallantry 


3t Pourville won him the first Victoria Cross awarded 
to a Canadian in this war 


DIEPPE, 19 AUGUST, 1942 
Promenade. To breach these with explosives 
was the business of the Engineers; but some 
of the demolition parties had not succeeded 
in landing, while others had had their 
stores destroyed. Those who could come 
within reach of the blocks went forward 
gallantly; but deadly enfilade fire from the 
lofty old Castle near the Casino cut many 
down, No block is known to have been 
breached, though a party courageously led 
by Lance-Corporal M. D. Sinasac, who was 
severely wounded and subsequently re- 
ceived the D.C.M., succeeded in exploding 
some charges against that closing the Rue 
de Sygogne 
In spite of the blocks, some tanks 


three or four — succeeded in penetrating 
into the town, apparently by crashing 


through a house at the east end of the 
Promenade. What their later fortunes were 
is not known. We do know that other 
tanks cruised actively up and down the 
Promenade, engaging and silencing many 
enemy positions. One tank came to a halt 
near the back of the Casino, and it was its 
fire, directed at posts in and around the 
Castle, which enabled Sergeant Hickson s 
party to cross the boulevard and enter the 
town. This was probably the tank “Bert 

commanded by S.S.M. G. Menzies), which 
appears in this vicinity in German photo- 


graphs 
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tEven the tanks immobilized by damage 


continued firing, operating, in effect, as 
pillboxes, and effectively supporting the 
infantry, who speak in the warmest terms 


of the manner in which they were fought 
The skill and courage of the tank-crews 
certainly contributed to the withdrawal 
of many of the infantrymen. Men of the 
R.H.L.I. in particular speak of how one 
tank, stopped on the beach in front of the 
Casino, covered their re-embarkation by 
steadily engaging the enemy on the high 
ground to the west. Determined to cover 
the infantry to the last, the crews did not 
leave their vehicles until 12:25. By this 
time evacuation had virtually ceased 
and very few of the tank men who landed 
returned to England [hanks to the re- 
markable staunchness of their Churchills 
however, the battalion had very few fatal 
casualties [hough hammered for hours 
with projectiles of every kind, the tanks 
armour was not pierced 


The Landing of the Reserves 


One battalion of infantry Les ku- 
siliers Mont-Royal was available to 
General Roberts as a floating reserve 


When after considerable delay he received 
information of the ill luck of the Royals at 
Puits, he decided that other means must 
be found for clearing the east headland 
With a view to an attack across the 
harbour area, he resolved to reinforce the 


Essex Scottish: for a report had been 
received that this unit was ‘across the 
beach into the houses that it had, in 


fact, effected a penetration which might 


now be exploited with good results. This 
report, we have seen, was inaccurate; it 
seems to have originated in a message 


relating to the work of C.S.M. Stapleton's 
little party, which by the time it reached 
Calpe had been magnified in the manner 
described This and other misleading 
information caused General Roberts to 
order the Fusiliers to land and support 
the Essex: and at seven oclock they went 
in 

The landing craft were received with 
very heavy fire. The unit was landed along 
the whole extent of the main beaches, and a 
considerable part of it was put ashore on 
the narrow strip of shingle under the cliffs 
west of the town. The men landed here 
were able to accomplish little, and most 
of them later became prisoners. Of the 
remainder of the unit, some were active in 
and around the Casino, while others were 
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pinned down by fire on the beach along 


with the greater part of the RH L | and 
the Essex The Fusiliers young Com- 
manding Officer, Lt -Col. D. Ménard. was 
severely wounded immediately after land- 
ing 

\t least two parties of the Fusiliers 


got into Dieppe. One was commanded by 
Captain Guy Vandelac, who was 
quently reported as drowned during the 
withdrawal, but is now known to be a 
prisoner [he other, under Sergeant P 


subse- 


Dubuc, fought its way through the town 
into the harbour area, and was _ there 
surrounded and captured [he party 
however, overpowered their guard, and 
Sergeant Dubuc succeeded in rejoining 
his unit on the beach He received the 
Military Medal 


\bout eight oclock, reports reaching 
Calpe indicated that the tanks were making 
progress and that our were in 
control of the western section of the main 
beach: while it was known that the Casino 
had been captured It appeared that if 
additional forces could be brought to 
bear an important success might vet be 
obtained here [he only reserves now 
available were a detachment of Royal 
Marines commanded by Lt -Col |]. P P 
Philipps. These were ordered in to the 
western part of the main beach The 
reports received had been over-optimistic 
and a most destructive fire met the Marines 
craft as they approached the shore. Pushing 
on with the greatest gallantry, they 
suffered very heavy casualties both before 
and after landing Lt.-Col. Philipps was 
killed while signalling the rear craft to 
turn back and abandon the attempt 


forces 


The Withdrawal From the Main Beaches 


When it was apparent that the landing 
of the reserves had been without effect 
and that the enemy was still in possession 
of the commanding headlands and directing 
a very heavy fire upon the beaches, it was 
decided to begin withdrawal at 11 am 
At this time, accordingly, the landing 
craft began to go in, covered by naval 
bombardment and R.AF. fighters. The 
enemy continued to pour down shells and 
bullets upon the beaches, and there were 
many casualties to boats and men alike 
On the Essex Scottish front particularly 
several craft were destroyed or disabled 
and only comparatively few men of this 
unit could be evacuated 









































rpora ». Ellis, D-C.M of the Royal Regiment 

tt Canada, who was the only man wh rossed the 
sea-wall at Puitsand subsequently returned to England 
; » Bihees 


Brigadier W. W) Southam, commanding 
one of the two infantry brigades engaged 
had set up his headquarters near the 
Casino, and throughout this period of the 
action he was in close touch with Calpe by 
radio telephone’ At about 12:40 he coolly 
described the situation as he could see it 


and reterred to “Lieut. Millar of the Field 


( ompany te who has been doing a 
wondertul job here [hat s one tor the 
hook he added \t one o-clocl he 
reported the enemy ‘closing in) onthemen 
still on shore 


[he Force Commanders were deter 
mined to do everything possible to bring 
these men ott At 12:48 Calpe herselt 
approached very close to the shore and 
shelled posts whose fire was believed to 
be preventing them from reaching the 
water Other destroyers had previously 
gone close in to assist the withdrawal: one 
actually grounded by the stern tor a 
moment as she turned away \s a last 
expedient, Captain Hughes-Hallett was 
taking steps to send in the shallow-draft 
gunboat Locust when at eight minutes past 
one a final message was received from 
Brigadier Southam s headquarters: “Our 
people here have surrendered Many 
men had been left on shore, among them 
Lt-Col Jasperson of the Essex, and Lt 
Col. R. R. Labatt, Commanding Officer of 
the RHLI., who was captured after 
some time in the water: both these officers 
are prisoners But in spite of extra- 
ordinarily difficult and perilous conditions 
a large proportion of the force had been 
successfully evacuated 

It is a remarkable fact that although a 
treat mass of shipping lay off Dieppe for 
many hours, the enemy was able to 
interfere with it only to a very limited 
extent \bsolutely nothing was seen ol 
the German Navy The German Air 
l-orce waS more active, but its activity 
in the tace of the extremely effective 


fighter cover provided by our own Air 


Forces, was less formidable than might 


Major (now Lt.-t A. T. Law, D.S.O., who took 
mmand of the Cameron Highlanders of Cenada 
sfter the death of their Commanding Officer, and 
sht nis init Y re thar tw 7 es r 3nd tron ts 



















































have been expected It was taken by 
surprise, and five hours elapsed after the 
first landings before its bombers began to 
When they did appear, the R.A! 

and the ships hire together cave them a 
very rough In the days ait 
fighting, the enemy is now estimated to 
have lost 170 aircraft [his constituted 
for him a grave defeat 


appear 


passage 


The Significance of Dieppe 


It is impossible to strike a balance of 
profit and loss on the Dieppe operation 
[he price paid can of course be computed 
and it was high. Of about 5,000 Canadian 
troops, 3,371 are now listed as casualties 
the figures include 667 killed or died of 
wounds and 218 missing, while 1,894 
officers and men are prisoners of war. It 
is clear, too, that while we did much damage 
to the enemy we were not able to carry out 
our demolition programme in Dieppe as 
planned. But some commentators have 
overlooked the tact that many of the 
advantages which we gained cannot yet be 
described in public. A basic object of the 
Dieppe raid was to gain information 
essential to the preparation of major 
assault operations in the future. Important 
lessons were learned, and our knowledge of 
both the enemy s defensive system and the 
means of breaking it the means too of 
saving the many thousands of 
(Canadian and other Allied soldiers in the 
future were very greatly increased. But 


lives of 
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Left:—Sergeant P. Dubuc, M.M 
Mont-Royal who penetrated into Dieppe with a sma! 


party of his unit, and, after being captured by the 


of Les Fusiliers 


enemy, succedeed in making his escape and returning 


to England with our withdrawing forces 


Center right:—Lance Sergeant G. A. Hickson, D.C.M 


R.C.E who distinquished himself in the fighting 


in the Casino and subsequently took a small party of 
troops into the town of Dieppe 

Right:—-Company Sergeant-Major tewart, D.C.M 
of the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry, who was one 
the leaders of the party commanded by Capt. A. ( 
Hi which fought its way into the town of Dieppe 


snd maintained itself there for some hours 


we are not going to tell the enemy ou: 
conclusions 
Here just two points will be made 
One is the effective co-operation and warm 
comradeship existing between the three 
fighting services: for this has never been 
more in evidence than at Dieppe It was 
reflected in innumerable tributes to the 
Navy and the RAF. in the individual 
reports written by soldiers after the 
operation. “Some of the bravest and best 
are the boys in the Navy and I take my 
hat off to them “The Navy sure done a 
good job and our air support was perfect 
| would like to pay a special compliment 
to all the officers and men of the Royal 
Navy [They showed a complete 
disregard for death and carried on as if 
this action was an every-day occurrence 


[The Navy and RAF. did a superb 
job [he support from the RAF. is 
well worth being mentioned, they were 
tops [hese comments from Canadian 


NCOs. and men speak for themselves 
[he Canadian Army took a special pride 
in the work of their own compatriots among 
the naval and air forces 

[he other point concerns the Army 
itself. This battle, it has been said above 
was its first test in action; and the story 
told here in briefest outline shows how it 
acquitted itself Ihe few incidents of 
gallantry related could be multiplied many 
times over [he names of a few officers 
and soldiers, chosen almost at random 






































have been mentioned: the names of scores 
could and should have been mentioned had 
space allowed 


Of all the aspects of the operation, one 
of the most heartening was the performance 
of the young officers who led the Canadian 
troops. Lt.-Col. Merritt, whose “matchless 
gallantry won him the Victoria Cross 
was only the first among a fellowship of 
leaders whose quality explains why Cana- 
dian soldiers returning from the raid 
spoke and wrote in the warmest terms of 
the manner in which they had been com- 
manded And the officers were not less 
warm in their accounts of the manner in 
which they had been followed: for the 
Canadian soldier showed beyond doubt 
on that eventful 19th of August that he was 
made of the same stuff as the men of 191 4- 
18. Bravery he displayed in plenty; but 
ready initiative and resourcefulness were 
not less in evidence 


One instance where private soldiers 
took up the responsibilities of leadership 
at a critical moment has already been 
mentioned. Here is the simple account 
written by a private of the Camerons of 
the work of two junior N.C.Os. of his unit 
on the fire-swept beach: “We ran into 
Cpl. Keller and Cpl. Brygider and they 
were carrying on as an officer would do 
giving orders to fire, take the wounded to 
the beach and a hundred other things with 
a very cool head. Corporal Adam Brygider 





received the DCM. and Corporal Alex- 
ander Keller the M.M.: and their be- 
haviour, typical of that of many, may stand 
as a symbol of how it came about that in 
the weeks following Dieppe all ranks of 
the Canadian Army Overseas felt a new 
confidence and a new pride 

len months after Dieppe, as_ this 
account is written, the air is tense ‘with 
expectancy Great victories have been 
won in Africa; and the Canadian Army 
awaiting the word, looks forward hope- 
fully to a share in equally great victories 
in Europe. One days fighting in three 
years is a small ration, but there are vast 
campaigns to come; and in the events of 
that one summer day on the coast of 
Normandy the enemy may trace, if he will 
an omen for the time when he encounters 
the men from Canada on other battlefields 


The photographs with which this article is 
illustrated are British and Canadian Official Military 
Photographs Many of them were taken by a 
Photographic Officer of Canadian Military Head 
quarters who was on a tank landing craft off Dieppe 
during the action 


The illustrations also include reproductions of a 
selection from a group of oil portraits of officers and 
men decorated for bravery at Dieppe, painted by 
Lieut. L. P. Harris. This group of pictures will 
form a permanent national record of types of 
Canadian soldiers in the present war 
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NEw BRUNSWICK, 
PAST AND 
PRESENT 


by F. J. ALCOCK 


LCH has been written about the 


oe wraphy of 


the largest of (.anada s 
three maritime provinces, and many have 
stressed its charm and attractiveness Its 
mountains and valleys, beautiful at all 
seasons of the year, and especially so when 
they assume the glories of their autumn 
tints its pleasant lakes and streams, the 
joy of the trout and salmon fisherman 
its long line of coast with here inviting 
beaches and there rockbound shores in 
places stern and forbidding. in places 
offering warm red tones and locally sculp- 
tured caves and sea-stacks—its wide ex 
panse ol woods, the delight of the hunter 
its pleasant homes and excellent roads, are 
all features with which every one who 
knows the province at all is familiar 

Many are apt to assume, however. that 
aside from the minor changes which the 
hand of man is continually making, the 


country has always been much as it is at 


present that the ‘eternal hills have 
always had their present contours, that the 
streams have always flowed in the valleys 
they now occupy, and that the waves from 
the beginning of time have ever beat 
against the same coast. [Those who take 
an interest in the story that the rocks have 
to tell know, however, that such is not the 
case. [hey are aware that throughout the 
long ages of the past there has been an 
unceasing struggle between two sets of 
forces, one tending to build up and the 
other continuously at work in its efforts 
to tear down, and that as a result of the 
action of these forces, the surface has 
constantly been undergoing change [he 
building-up forces are those which one is 
more apt to think of as destructive—earth 


ts 
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movements involving uplift and folding 
of the rock strata and accompanied by 
earthquakes, volcanic activity and the 
intrusion of molten igneous rock at depth 
lt is such processes that tend to maintain 
the land above the sea. The destructive 
forces on the other hand are much less 
spectacular and awe-inspiring [hey in- 
clude the action of waves, rain, frost 
streams, wind and ice which are continually 


vearing down the earths surface. and 


given time enough, eventually would reduce 
the earths surface to a low plain rising 
gently back from the sea, or as physio 


graphers say, to a peneplain. Such a 
condition has been reached more than once 
in the long geologic history o: the province 

[hough the strata that are exposed 
at the surface to-day have a long and 
interesting story to tell about the history 
ot the province, it is a story which is far 


from complete. Many pages of the record 
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are missing and still others are yet to be 
deciphered. However, from what has been 
learned from the rocks of the province and 
from those of adjacent regions the broad 
outlines of the main events together with 
many of the details are known 

lt is of interest to note that New 
Brunswick was the first part of what is now 
the Dominion of Canada to officially under- 
take a systematic study of its geologic stor, 
Luring the past year Canada celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of its Geological Survey, one of 
the oldest of such organizations in the 
world, begun in 1842 when Canada con- 
sisted of but two provinces Lower and 
Lpper Canada, now Quebec and Ontario 
l-our vears earlier, however, New Bruns- 
wick had appointed a provincial ceologist 
in the person of Dr Abraham Gesner to 
undertake the study and mapping of its 
rock formations and to investigate its 
mineral possibilities. (Cesner published five 
annual reports, 1839 to 1843. describing 
his investigations and conclusions. The 
work, where he left off, was carried forward 
by other provincial workers, in particular 
by Dr L. W. Bailey of the University of 
New Brunswick and by G. F. Matthew of 
Saint John. After Confederation in 1867 
the Geological Survey of Canada engaged 
these men in the summer months to carry 
out geological studies, and also from time to 
time some of the members of its permanent 
staff were similarly employed. Geological 
maps, fifteen in number, covering the 
entire province on a scale of four miles to 
an inch were issued, and, more recently 
considerable progress has been made _ in 
mapping in detail on a scale of one mile 
to an inch some parts of the province which 
are particularly interesting from a geo- 
logical point of view. As a result of this 
detailed work much new information has 
heen collected concerning phases of the 
geologic history of the province 
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The Province ‘lo-da 


New Brunswick to-day falls into four 
nain natural divisions. The type of topo 


rraphy which each exhibits is the result of 
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two factors: first, the character of the 
underlying bedrock formations and 
second, the stage to which dissection, as a 
result of the processes of erosion referred 
to above, has progressed. The first of 
these divisions includes the northwestern 
part of the province and is called the 
Northern Plateau. Its character may read- 
ily be seen by crossing it along the Stewart 
Highway running from St. Leonard to 
Campbellton. It is an upland region 
standing at an elevation of 800 to 1,000 
feet above sea-level and is developed on 
folded Palaeozoic strata Its most striking 
feature is the flat-topped character of its 
surface which is broken only by _ the 
vallevs, such as those of the Restigouche 
and its tributaries, which are deeply 


entrenched in it 


Ihe second division is the Central 
Highlands forming a belt that runs in a 
northeast direction through the province 
from the St. Croix River in the southwest 
corner at the Maine border to Chaleur Bay 
in the northeast. It is a region of flat- 
topped hills and ridges, the backbone of 
the province, culminating in the high 
country between the headwaters of the 
Nipisiguit, Miramichi and Tobique Rivers 
\ number of summits are over 2,000 feet 
in height, Mount Carleton, the highest 
having an elevation of 2,689.7 feet. The 
region is one in which resistant rocks 
chiefly granite, but including also volcanic 
varieties and metamorphosed sediments 
predominate. It is to a large extent 
wooded, famous for its game, and with 
lakes and streams noted both for their 
beauty and their fishing \ canoe and 
waggon trip along any one of a number of 
attractive routes in different parts of this 
region in company with experienced guides 

for which the province is famous—is a 


sportsman s JO\ 


lo the east of the Central Highlands 
is a region of low relief which slopes off 
gently to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is 
known as the Eastern Plain and occupies 
almost half of the province. It is under- 
lain chiefly by soft, nearly  flat-lying 


(Carboniferous clastic sediments 








[he fourth division lies along the Bay 
of Fundy It is a region of ridges which 
reach elevations up to | 400 feet and to the 
Charlotte County it into 
t Highlands. The 


rocks belong to a variety of formations but 


west in merges 


ie Central underlying 


hard volcanic rocks and granites of pre- 


Carboniferous age overlapped by Carbon- 


iferous strata are the most widespread 
types In the succeeding pages will be 
traced the evolution ol these reographic 
Sions 
lhe Archean 


[he history of the region is on the 


whole a series of alternations of two sets ol 
was above 


\t times the surtace 


conditions 










the sea undergoing erosion, a condition which 


obtains at the present time During other 


long intervals, however. shallow seas 
covered all or parts of it and during these 
periods deposits of sand, mud and lime 
accumulated, later to be hardened into 


shale and limestone It 
note that it is of 
latter intervals when the sea 
land that 
ments 


beds of sandstone 


is Of interest to these 


covered the 


we know the most. for the sedi 


which accumulated and their en 


closed fossils that tell us what the life of 
the time was form the record that to-da\ 
still 


hac k 


study. On other 
shifted and 
forth as the region rose or was depressed 
and the material 
was accumulating continually changed 


is available for 
occasions the coast-line 


the character of which 


event of which there is 


record took place many 


[he earliest 


hundreds of mil- 


lions of years ago. A sea whose boundaries 


we do not know occupied the site of the 


southern part of the province, and in it 


accumulated great thicknesses of lime and 


sand. Ihese were subsequently hardened 


and cemented into limestone and sandstone 


and still later changed by heat and pressure 








into crystalline limestone and quartzite 


[he white rocks which one sees in and near 
Saint 
which 


belong to this group to 
the 


John City 


has been given name Green 


Head 
number ot 


[he lime rocks are quarried for a 


purposes. High calcium vari- 


eties are used in the pulp industry; dolo- 


mitic types are crushed tor limestone 


fertilizer: and considerable quantities of 


road 


the rock are used for ballast anc 
meta 

Lite in this Early Precambrian sea 
where this material accumulated was of a 


lhe 


rocks formed in it have 


very primitive type only fossils 


" 


Which the vielded 
some concentric markings which 


the 


CONSISEC Ol 


have been described under term 


and which possibly 


| he 


\rchaeozoon acadiense 


represent algal growths localities 


where they are to be best seen are on the 


northern point of Green Head, southwest 


of Saint John. and on the east side of the 
St. John River east of Green Head 
lhe question of what were the rocks 


hat tormed the bed of the primitive sea 


n which these sediments accumulated is 


ne concerning which no information is 


iianHnie Wherever Green Head strata 
re found to-day 1n contact with under- 
in en tne itter iS aiwavs igneous Ol 





ery rrr ay ee 





younger age which came up as molten 


material in later geological time intruding 


itself into the older rocks [he original 


earth s crust is everywhere missing 


| he Proterozot 


lhe Early Precambrian deposition was 


terminated by earth movements’ The 
region rose, the strata that had been laid 
down as horizontal beds were folded, and 
were changed and hardened by masses 
of igneous material injected from helow 
[hen followed a long era known as the 
Proterozoic or Late Precambrian I he 
region was first worn down to low relief 


by erosion and then came a period of great 
volcanic activity l remendous thicknesses 
ash and coarser frag 


vents 


of lava and beds of 
mental material blown from volcanic 


accumulated \t intervals between erup- 


11 
tions sediments were locally Geposited Dut 


such material IS InSl nificant in CcCOMparison 
with the amount of volcanic rock that was 
Proterozoic rocks are eX 


ejected | hese 


posed in the Southern Highland be hich 
3 f | i Th 

Daralieis tne Bay oO und\ ne rocks 1n 

the vicinity of Saint John formed iring 

this era are known as the Coldbrook group 

In Rockwood Park near th \fount 






























































Pleasant Avenue entrance, lava belonging 
to this group can be seen resting on eroded 
upturned beds of Green Head limestone 
[he high country crossed on the road from 
Saint John to St. Martins and the Cale- 
donian Mountain region traversed by the 
road from Penobsquis to Alma is largely 
underlain by these hard volcanic rocks 
lt is to a considerable extent a wooded 
region NMluch of it which was once 
settled has now partly gone back into 
forest, the volcanic rocks providing poorer 
soil than most of the younger rock forma- 


tions of the province 


l he Paiaeozoi 


Precambrian time was followed by the 
long Palaeozoic era lasting at least three 
hundred million years, and it was during 
it that most of the rocks which now make 
up the surface of New Brunswick were 
formed. lhe Palaeozoic, as its name 
implies. was the era of ancient life’) When 
it began, there were no land plants in 
existence and no land animals; of the forms 
that lived in the sea, nearly all were types 
more primitive than the related ones that 
live to-day. The variety and complexity 
of species show, however, that a tremendous 
amount of evolution since life had first 
appeared on the earth had already taken 
place Of the various phyla or major 
branches into which the animal kingdom 
is divided, representatives of all, with the 
single exception of the chordata or verte- 
brates were living during the very first of 


the Palaeozoic periods, that of the Cam 


brian 
Top to bottor 
A stromotoporoid in Silurian limestone near Jacquet 


River, Chaleur Bay 

Carboniferous Bonaventure conglomerate resting 
mformably on upturned Silurian strata, Jacquet River 

stratified glacial outwash gravels near Saint hr 


ted red 


Triassic conglomerate beds at 





























During the Cambrian, arms of the sea 
extended over the southern part of the 
province and sediments which accumulated 
in this sea and later hardened into rock 
are to-day exposed in the city of Saint 
John itself, and in several adjacent small 
areas in the surrounding region. At Silver 
Falls, “Laughing Water the Little River 
has cut a canyon in these strata. [he 
rocks for the most part are grey to black 
shales, but limestone zones, a grey sand- 
stone formation, and a basal conglomerate 
form important units. The beds contain a 
considerable fossil fauna consisting chiefly 
of trilobites and brachiopods. Gesner in his 
S40) report mentions finding fossils in 
these strata at Saint John, and later 


\latthew, who became the great student o 
these rocks, gave the name Saint John group 
to the beds. Deposition began in Lower 
(Cambrian time, the basal beds being a 
conglomerate derived largely from the 
Proterozoic volcanic rocks of the sur- 
rounding region. Sedimentation continued 
through the Middle Cambrian and the 
Upper Cambrian and on, apparently with- 
out a break, into the early Ordovician. On 
the basis of lithology and fossil cuntent 
the beds of the group have been divided 
into several series and the latter, in turn 
subdivided into formations 

lhe Ordovician, the second great period 
of the Palaeozoic, saw all or most of the 
region beneath the sea during at least two 
great inundations in addition to theearly 
Ordovician one referred to above. During 
Middle Ordovician time sediments accumu- 
lated in a sea that flooded much or all ol 
the region, and, locally, volcanic activity 
on a large scale accompanied their deposi- 


tion [he letagouche slates of the 


Top to bottom 
9ea caves at Hopewell Cape, Shepody Bay 


The Bay of Fundy shore near Cape Spencer, ten miles 
southeast of Saint John 


Folded Silurian strata overlain unconformably by 
flat-lying Carboniferous Bonaventure conglomerate 


Chaleur Bay 
The Bay of Fundy coast northeast of Cape Spencer 
71 
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northern part of the province locally have 
vielded a graptolite fauna of this age 
\gain in Upper Ordovician time, the 


northern part of the province at least was 


again submerged and a thick series of 
imestones and shales known under the 
name Matapedia group was deposited 

\t the close of the Ordovician, the 
region was elevated and the rock strata 
were folded and altered by mountain- 


building movements. This period of de- 
formation is known as the | aconic disturb- 
then 
removed the 
By the Middle Silurian the 


had 


ance A long period of erosion 


followed which much of 
surface rocks 
mountainous topography been worn 
down to one of low relief and an advancing 
sea once more swept over it. Deposition 
of Silurian beds probably took place ove! 
the entire province. lhey are well exposed 
in the Chaleur Bay in the 


in the St 


to-da\ 
Saint 


of southern New Brunswick and elsewhere 


region 
John valley (seorge region 
[he best section for their study is that at 


Jacquet River on Chaleur Bay, where 


tilted strata of this age, several thousand 
feet in thickness, are exposed more or less 
continuously along the shore for a distance 
of three miles. Volcanic rocks were deposited 
the Silurian 


northern 


with the sediments during 


in small amounts in the part of 
the province, and in very large amounts in 
the southern part particularly in the region 
In late Silurian time 


the region was once more uplifted above 


around St. George 


the sea where it again came under attack 


amp on the Charlo River, Chaleur 


survey 


3€0109ICa! 
Bay region 
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NSW ICK 


PASI 


[his time 
the 
being merely in_ the 


by the surface agents o! erosion 


however, the rocks were not folded 


upward movement 


nature of a broad, gentle upwarp 


The next period that of the Devonian 


was a long and eventtul one. Early in the 
lower Devonian the region sank once more 
beneath the sea and a thick series of 


sediments began to accumulate This was 


also a time of great volcanic activity; lava 


flows and layers of volcanic ash were 


deposited with the marine sediments in 
lhe 
where these 


tremendous thicknesses 
the 


studied is at 


places in 


best locality in province 


can be [Dalhousie 
the 


sediments 


rocks 


shore at Stewart Cove 


containing d 


where, on 
bands of great 
variety and abundance of fossils alternate 
thick lhe 


hilly region around Dalhousie and extend 


with zones of volcanic rocks 


ing west to Campbellton is largely made 


up of the hard volcanic members of this 
series which resist erosion much better 
than the softer associated shales. Sugar- 


loaf Mountain at Campbellton is a volcanic 


neck, a vent along which volcanic material 
was extruded at that time. It eventually 
became filled with lava which, being 


resistant to erosion, survived the denunda- 
tion which has since removed the surround- 
ing rocks 

At the close of the Lower Devonian 
mountain-building movements once more 
began. [hese movements continued into 
Middle Devonian time and accom- 


panied by the intrusion at depth of masses 


were 


of granite and related rocks. [These move- 


Travel by the northern New Brunswick 


woods 


waggon in 
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ments raised the region above the sea, and 
erosion had unroofed, by late Devonian 
time, some of the granite masses. [his is 
known from the fact that the Perry con- 
clomerate of the southwestern part ol the 
province, which, as shown by the fossil 
plants which it contains, was laid down 
wants Upper Devonian time, contains 
numerous boulders composed of these 
eranites. Ihe granites in their late stages 


of cooling gave off mineralizers and most of 
| 


the metallic mineral occurrences which are 


to be found in the province date trom this 
period of intrusion 

l he Succeeading GIVISION OI the Palaeo 
TOM that of the Carboniferous, was at 
east as long as the Devonian and was a 
most important time in the history of the 
province. It is made up of two parts 
the Mississippian and the Pennsylvanian 


\ 


each usually regarded as of period rank 
lhe Carboniferous rocks cover about halt 
New Brunswick and contain the coal, oil 


sas and gypsum deposits—the principal 


mineral products of the province. Earth 
movements took place from time to time 
but the great Appalachian revolution which 
so profoundly deformed the strata of the 
eastern United States at the close of the 
Palaeozoic had comparatively only ver 
slight effects here 

lhe Mississippian rocks are best exposed 
in the region from Moncton southeast to 
\lbert and southwest to Saint John on the 
'anks of the Caledonian mountain belt 
composed largely of Precarboniferous vol- 
canic and intrusive rocks. The basal beds 
in places consist of a reddish conglomerate 
called the Memramcook, and this is 
succeeded by a thick series of grey shales 
known as the Albert formation In places 
the Memramcook is absent and the Albert 
beds rest directly on the pre-Carboniferous 
igneous complex. The Albert beds are the 
source of the gas and oil of the Moncton 
egion. Most of the beds contain a certain 
amount of oil and some of the shales are 
sufficiently rich to be called oil shales. An 
interesting mineral, known as albertite is 
ocally present in these rocks Locally 


Known as coal it is really a solid bitumen 
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Devonian volcanic neck 


and occurs as veins commonly cutting across 
the bedding planes of the shales. One vein of 
this material at Albert Mines was worked 
in the period between 1851 and 1880, the 
material being shipped to the United 
States where it was partly employed as an 
enricher in the manutacture of coal gas 
and partly in the making of oil The vein 
had a length of about 3,000 feet, was 
followed to a depth of nearly 1,400 feet 
and, though the width varied greatly, in 


le lhe 


places it was as much as 28 feet wic 
\lbert beds are also of scientific interest on 
account of the numerous fossil fish which 
some of its beds have vielded 

I ollowing the deposition of the Albert 
shales, local vertical movements took place 
the shales neing followed by conglomerate 
beds of the Moncton group The next 
mportant event was the advance over the 
region of the Windsor sea in which were 
deposited beds of limestone and _ later 
rypsum. At the town of Hillsborough in 


=< 


\lbert County large quantities of this 


Vvpsum are mined and prepared lor 


market. [hese deposits apparently lie con 
formably for the most part at least on the 
older Carboniferous sediments but locally, 
overlap directly on to the pre-Carbon- 
iferous volcanic rocks. Above the limestone 
and gypsum were deposited more reddish 
clastic beds which marked the closing stage 
of the Mississippian 

\lthough the Mississippian period was 
a time of many earth movements it 
apparently passed quietly into the succeed- 
ing Pennsylvanian [he transition is 
really marked by the appearance of the 


is8 


sgarioaf Mountain near Campbeliton, a Lower 





true Pennsylvanian flora [During the 
early Pennsylvanian, however, local crustal 
disturbances took place which were tollow- 
ed by the deposition of the grey sandstones 
and pebbly conglomerates of the Petit- 
codiac group Ihese and younger Penn- 
sylvanian strata lie for the most part 
horizontally or with but low dips, cover 
much of the eastern half of the provinc« 
and contain the latter s coal deposits 


The Mesozou 


Ihe long Mesozoic Era when reptiles 
ruled the seas, land and air, was apparently, 
a time when New Brunswick, for the most 
part at least, was above the sea under 
roing erosion. Some beds of Triassic age 
occupy a few small areas along the Bay ot 
Fundy coast, but their coarse clastic 
character and their red colour suggest that 
they were laid down on the land, probably 
in river valleys. The Triassic was also a 
time of volcanism and most of Grand 
Manan Island near the mouth of the 
Bay of Fundy consists of volcanic rocks 
probably of that age 


Luring Jurassic time faulting took place 
farther south in New England and similar 
earth movements may have taken place in 
New Brunswick, but since Jurassic and 
younger rocks are entirely lacking, there 
is no direct evidence of this available 
Luring the long Cretaceous period which 
fo!lowed, the region was probably above 
the sea undergoing erosion and was eventu- 
ally reduced to the peneplain stage. In this 


process great thicknesses of surface rocks 











s9quaw Cap Mountain from the 
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Hiehlands from Bald Mountain Note 
ne marking the old peneplained surface 


The Central 
the even sky 


way near Upsalquitch. The su 
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and as a result broad 


intrusive 


removed 


the 


were 


masses Ol hodies 


granitic 


which had solidified at depth below the 


surface were uncovered 


The Cenozou 


(_enozoic made up of two 


the 
formed the dominant life, taking the place 


lhe era is 


divisions lertiarvy. when mammals 


of the reptiles which had ruled the Meso- 
the including the 
the 


zoic, and (Quarternar\y 


time of Great Ice Age and also post- 


tlac ial time 


No 


Brunswick 


New 
the 
| he 


are found in 


this 


lertiarvy rocks 


and during period 


region was probably above the sea 
present features of the province now began 
to emerge gradually. Vertical movements 
took place on more than one occasion, and 
with each uplift the streams were rejuve- 
nated and began with renewed vigour to 
deepen their valleys. In time a 
topography was developed on the parts 
underlain by the 
eroded rocks, while areas underlain by the 


mature 


softer, more easily 
more resistant volcanic and granitic masses 
withstood the attacking 
and remain as mountains and 
ridges to-day example flat-topped 
summits of the Central Highlands and the 
Caledonian Mountain belt arerelics probably 
of the old uplifted Cretaceous peneplain 
In late Pliocene time toward the close of 
the lertiary, uplift again occurred and 
once again the stream began to downcut 
It is for this reason that to-day we have 
youthful steep-sided valleys entrenched in 
the mature Tertiary topography 


more effectually 
forces 


lor 





[he Pliocene uplift carried the region 
to an elevation considerably above the one 


at which it stands to-day As a result ice 


began to accumulate in the Central High- 
lands and glaciers began to move out from 
them. Later the whole of the province was 


overrun by a continental ice sheet which 


had its gathering ground in the heart of the 


labrador peninsula. These glaciers smooth 


ed off the rock surfaces, polished, striated 


and grooved them, and, by depositing 


debris in valleys, caused changes in the 


drainage, in places producing lakes and 
even causing streams to be diverted into 
\s the ice retreated, streams 
the melting 
piled up gravels in layers in front of it 


value for road and railroad 


new courses 


issuing from mass locally 
material now of 
ballast 

Of the changes in drainage produced 
as a result of the Pleistocene glaciation 
the two best known examples are on the 
St. John River, one at Grand Falls and the 


other at Saint John City itself. At Grand 


Falls the St. John River abruptly turns 
from its southerly course and makes a 
semi-circular swing about half a mile in 


radius. In this abrupt bend there is a 
vertical fall of sixty-five feet, and 
this drop the river pours through a narrow 
canyon marked by nearly vertical walls 
of limestone and by a series of cascades 
Both above and below this gorge section 
the St. John valley is broad and mature 
Evidently in glacial times the valley was 
blocked at this point, and the river was 
forced to cut a new channel whose youthful 
character is in strong contrast to the 
original valley above and below 


helow 
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( \LOLAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAIT \u 
[he change in drainage at Saint John 
(ity is responsible for the famous Reversing 
alls near Suspension Bridge, where, at 
times of low tide there is a falls down 
tream, and. at times ol high tide, there 
a falls in the opposite direction lhe 
Vel here occupies a narrow rocky voree 
and two miles to the west broadens to a 
arge lake expansion, Kennebecasis Bay 
nto the northeast end of which the 
ICennebecasis River flows [he lake in 
‘laces has a depth of 200 feet below sea- 
level. and was evidently formed as the 


result of the impounding of the waters of 
the St. John and Kennebecasis Rivers by 
It 


ot 


dams composed of glacial debris is 


that the 
by wav o 


the 
and 


possible original course 


river was f South Bay 


\Mlanawoganish Cove. The overflow of the 
damming may have reached the 


but 


iake alter 


sea by a number of channels even- 


rocky ridge at 
the 


the one over the low 
Falls 


tually 


Suspension hecame established 


one 


‘reat mass of Pleis- 


lhe weight of the 


tocene ice caused the whole region to 
subside and when the glaciers eventually, 
melted and disappeared the coast topo- 
craphy was a drowned one. that is. the 
shoreline was much more irregular than 
it had been during the long periods of 
Rosevale region, Albert County, on the Flank of the 
Caledonian Mountain belt The high land on the 
right is composed of Precambrian volcanic rocks, that 
on the left of hard Moncton conglomerate The 
ower country between is underlain by an intervening 
formation of softer shales of the Albert formation 


which affords better so 


rus 


t 





of uplift 


the 
[wo arms of the sea invaded what formerl\ 


quiescence between times 
had been broad river valleys producing the 
Bay of Fundy and Chaleur Bay. and ever, 


minor stream which reached the coast also 


had at its mouth a sea arm on a smaller 
scale lhe waves and tides, however 
hegan immediately to endeavour to smooth 
out these irregularities [he projecting 
point of land receives the heaviest attacks 
and the eroded material becomes trans 
ported along shore to the intervening bays 
there to produce bars and heaches [he 
effects of the waves on the cliffs can well 
be observed at such places as St. Martins- 
by-the-Sea and Hopewell Cape, where sea 
caves cut in the softer strata, and sea- 


' 


stacks and flower-pots, harder sections o 
rock which have resisted erosion while the 


surrounding masses have been worn awa\ 


bear witness of the relentless and un 
ceasing attack 
The coast thus, like the land surface 


is continually undergoing change. passing 


through stages of youth to old age In 


the case of the land surface, the end phase 
the 
finalls 


as has already is 


been pointed out 
peneplain when all the country is 
eroded to 
rising gently back from the sea 
prominences being a few hills which owe 
existence either to the resistant 
the rocks which composed 
on 


relie! 
the only 


down a surtace of low 


their 
character 
them 


ol 
to their 
where erosion 


location 
minimum 


or favourable 


divides is at a 
In the case of the coast the cutting back 
of the headlands and the filling up of the 


bays produce in the end phase a regular 


shoreline of broad gentle curves whose 
initial irregularities have been smoothed 


Bald Mountain in the Central Highlands near Riley 
Brook. A monadnock of hard acidic intrusive rock 
rising above the surrounding plateau surface 














out. At present, owing to the compara 
tively short time, geologically speaking 
since the retreat of the Pleistocene ice. the 
land surtace and coast are both to a large 
xtent in a youthtul stage of this develop 
ment, but, given time enough, the orderly, 
development will continue to the inevitab!e 
end Like the mills of the gods, the forces 
of erosion grind slowly, but their effects 
are exceedingly sure 

lhe above briet outline of seologic 
events Summarizes in a word the succession 
ot geographic changes which the province 
has undergone throughout its long history 
\fountains and mountain ranges have been 
built and have disappeared, volcanoes have 
been active and become extinct, seas have 
advanced and have retreated, glaciers have 
covered the entire region and have melted 
and life both in the sea and on the land 
has shown a steady evolution toward higher 
and more complex types. The record of 
these changes has been left largely in the 
rocks and their enclosed fossils, but 
partly also in the character of the surface 
of the region as we see it to-day [he 
record, however, has to be interpreted and 


its unravelling, often trom rather scanty 


} ] 1 
evidence, is a tascinating task lhe tasl 
is still, however, far from completed. Many 


clues still remain to be examined and 


t 


explored Detore tne story can De told in 









































he pattern of her rug is outlined and she is beginning t 





in details and the background. Macdonald ‘ eae 


TEACHING HANDICRAFTS 


IN CANADA 


\ Brief Historical Review 


by IVAN H. CROWELL 


N his Nova Francia of 16006, Marc 

Lescarbot* wrote that certain tribes of 
Indians “do make pictures of beasts, birds 
and men as well in stone as in wood 
In Port Royal, and in the confines thereof 
and towards Newfoundland and at | adous- 
sac, where they have neither pearls nor 
vignols. the maids and women do make 
matachias (personal ornaments) with quills 
or bristles of the porcupine, which they 
dve with black, white and red colours, as 
lively as possibly may be Lescarbot 
speaks also of several other hand crafts 
PE: 


ndelle 








carried on by tribes both in North and 
South America 

[hese arts and crafts were handed 
down from generation to generation since 
time immemorial and spread slowly from 
place to place with changes very conser- 
vatively taking place The stages of 
nicety which these crafts reached indicate 
their very great antiquity 

[he formal teaching of handicrafts to 
classes or groups had its beginning in 
Canada in 1639 ‘Among the pioneers ot 
civilization in the new world, the Ursulines 















raft products are shown in this ph 
pottery, rua hookine The chair 
might be said to occupy the ftront rank 


[hese nuns not only contributed much to 
the civilization of the Indians, but they 
trained Indian girls in handicrafts and fine 
arts with a perseverance worthy of admira 


tion. Their cultural influence, initiated as 
early as 1639, has since spread under dis- 
guise from their cloister to almost ever\ 


point on our continent. f 


Among the early arts andcrafts taught by 
the Ursulines were needlework 
embroidery music painting 
and architecture. [he church 
much of their exquisitely fine needlework 
[heir work was often done in gold, silver 
and silk threads rare and costly elements 


especially 
drawing 
absorbed 


centuries ago Later poverty forced the 

nuns to adopt their work more to the 

Barbeau, MM 1O3 (Jue be \ here \y er rance 
ngers, Macmill 

reative handicraft projects on the scho desk 

s heir dor atthe St A 4 3 Rura n Mar toba 








practical needs of the people and to use 


native products as sources of raw 


local 
material 
and were 
more ornamental the Ursulines 
substituted coarse threads, plain and dyed 
and porcupine quills. Later 

French-Canadian girls to 
to make fine 
bookbinding 


Wax [rul 


aisnes 


made For 


and_ birch-bark 


commonly 


Wo den 
how!|s 
articles 
moose haut 

they taught 
sild carved wooden statues 
leatherwork 


tooled to do 


¢ 


they also made artificial flowers 
pictures and 


hair paintings 
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beautiful hand-tooled leatherwork 
Mount All son University 


variety of 


Nor were the young men of the early 
communities long in need of training in 
handicrafts. Mgr. de Laval, first bishop of 
founded the Seminary of Foreign 


Quebec 
Missions, now the Seminaire de Québec, in 


1668. In 1675 he established a branch of 
the seminary at Cap Tourmente, for the 
teaching and practice of arts and handi- 
crafts. Such practical crafts (essentially 
trades) as tailoring, shoemaking, masonry 
roof work, carpentry, joinery, lock making 
painting and wood carving were taught 
Most of the teaching masters of the 
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Some exquisitely fine vases and models are brou 
University 


together here Mount Allison 


the 
new 


school as well as the constructors of 
seminary eventually settled in the 
colonies and practised their calling They 
established families which spread _ the 
traditions and talents of craftsmanship far 
and wide on this continent 

Other schools of handicraft were in 
operation more than two centuries ago 
Notable among them was that of Madame 
de Repentigny. This worthy lady foresaw 
distress creeping upon the people of her 
province because of the impossibility to 
obtain sufficient manufactured goods. In 
1706 she organized the people about her 
and initiated the first “Made in Canada 
home industry. The men constructed spin- 
ning wheels and looms and women wove 
cloth, enough to greatly relieve locally a 
widespread desperate shortage and the 
entailed sufferings that surely would have 
followed 

Though conditions which brought about 
the shortage of 1706 were different, it is 
interesting to observe that the results of 


Fine examples of bookbinding. Ontario College of Art 
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; k able for erade 3nd de 
3 e n Soard 
the 1943 shortage are much the same 
[he solution, in considerablé measure. is 


also comparable to that of 1706, for 
through handicrafts we can, and many are 
making numerous necessities of life which 
industry can no longer find time, workers 
or equipment to manufacture, nor our 
transportation systems to distribute 


Teaching Handicrafts in Canadian 
U/niversities 


[he teaching of handicrafts in Canadian 
universities began, it seems, about 1904 
at Owen's College of Fine Arts of Mount 
\llison University in Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick [he course, offered as it is within 
the faculty of fine arts, has the distinct 
advantage of combining the activities and 
interests of artists and craftsmen. For 
many years Mount Allison seems to have 
been the only Canadian university to 
offer courses and give certificates of pro- 
ficiency in handicrafts 


Since 1917, Mount St. Bernard College 


were made by card weaving. Truro, Nova 
stia, 1941 


nese oOelts 








crafts done by Moun 


Fine examples of various j 
University students are on display 


of Antigonish, Nova Scotia, has offered 
training in several crafts. From time to 
time additional crafts were introduced, so 
that at present their programme appears 
to be one of the most comprehensive in 
(canada \t the completion of the three- 
veal students are awarded a 

the Nova 


diploma which is recognized by 
; 


course 


Scotia Department of Education for the 
purpose of obtaining a licence to teach 
crafts in the province 

[he outstanding work done by the 
Extension Department of St. Francis- 
XNavier University, also of Antigonish 
call for special recognition. For several 
























Above:—Altar frontal of the Nativity, 37 by 90 inches 


vears this department has carried on active 
handicraft projects among rural adult 
education groups and study clubs in the 
northern part of Nova Scotia. Since 1935 
women s study clubs have been encouraged 
to take an active interest in handicrafts 
and to share with others the knowledge 
of crafts known only by certain individuals 


Below:—Chasauble of the Jesuits, gold and silver 
threads embroidered on a gold background. Some 
f the flowers are of coloured silk. Weight about 
30 pounds Made at the Ursulines about 1720 
Courtesy O. A. Beriau and M. Barbeau 











Silver, gold and coloured silk threads mostly in relief 


sloured stones inset; the background is in silver thread. Made in the eighteenth century at the Ursulines Convent 
Quebec 


[he success of these remarkable program- 
mes has brought meritorious recognition 
from tar and wide 

Within the past five years the teaching 
of handicrafts has made amazing strides 
in several of our other universities. The 
Universities of British Columbia, Alberta 
Banff School of Fine Arts), Saskatchewan 
Manitoba and McGill (at Macdonald 
College) have established handicrafts in 
their summer schools, extension depart- 
ments or adult education services Weav- 
ing seems to be one of the most widely 
taught crafts, although design, pottery 
leatherwork, rug-making, woodwork, block 
printing, basketry and others draw much 
attention Some of these institutions 
have prepared excellent, well illustrated 
bulletins on certain crafts as glove making 
weaving, rug hooking, how to make small 
looms, etc 

[he major aims of most of these 
projects is to teach handicrafts to students 
and adults for their creative and artistic 
values. Some of these institutions carry 
their work to rural areas, where handicrafts 
have been introduced as a means of 
beautifying and enriching the home and 
increasing the standards of living This is 
accomplished by the results of craft work 
which is carried on at leisure hours by 
members of farm families especially during 
long rather slack winter seasons. Although 
beautifying and enriching the home and 
life are the major benefits derived from 
most rural handicrafts, in many instances 
a surplus of products has been sold which 
very effectively supplemented family in- 
comes 

As an adjunct to the principal activity 
of teaching handicrafts to students and 
staff members at Macdonald College, an 
experiment in students earning by the sale 
of high quality handicraft articles has been 
in progress for the past few years. Results 
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Altar frontal of gold and silk embroidery on red velvet 
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Courtesy O. A. Beriau 


indicate that by carefully selecting the 
types of articles to be made, both men 
and women students can earn at rates well 
above that commonly paid for washing 
dishes, waiting on tables, tending furnaces 
as so many of our talented youth are 
often forced to do to pay for their higher 
education [he social surroundings with 
other students and staff members and 
easier working times and shorter hours are 
far superior to that which can be offered at 
such jobs as mentioned above 

On July 12 of this year the Canadian 
Red Cross hospital handicrafts course began 

Macdonald College Young women learn 
to make equipment as honeycomb, cradle 
inkle looms, rug hooks and frames, leather 
stamping and patterns, etc 
hen they learn how to use, as well as teach 
the use of these and other tools and equip- 


etc 


tools glove 


ment \fter the completion of the ten 
weeks course, the plan is for these young 
women to go overseas and teach handi- 


crafts as diversional activity to convalescing 
patients in armed forces hospitals 

[he University of Toronto holds a 
unique position in the teaching of handi- 
crafts. This institution gives the only 
accredited course in occupational therapy 
in Canada. This very important field 
craft work is the subject of a special article 
to appear later in this series 


Teaching of Handicrafts in Public and 
Technical Schools 


It would be impossible in the space of 
this article to tell of more than a frag- 
ment of the handicraft teaching pro- 
grammes in common, high, technical and 
vocational schools in our various provinces 

Manual training is taught in all prov- 
inces. Thousands of boys, and many girls 
too Years ago 


attend classes regularly 


Made at the Ursulines early in the eighteenth century 
and M 


Barbeau 


was the only or principal craft 
manual training classes. It al 
consisted primarily of a 
standardized set of Sloyd models. More 
recently outstanding advancements have 
developed The Sloyd models gave way in 


woodwork 
taught in 
too frequently 


the higher grades to more original and 
useful articles Some pieces of furniture 


produced by high school students compared 
favourably with the excellent quality of 
many pieces produced in our technical and 
vocational schools 


In another line of advancement ad- 
ditional crafts were introduced into the 
manual training course. In some of ou 
schools, these changes have reached so far 


that the usual meaning of manual training 

woodwork—is no longer applicable. A 
listing of the amazingly wide range of crafts 
taught in schools in our various provinces 
includes basketry, bead work, bookbind- 
ing, cabinet making, drafting, forge worl 
general shopwork making, jewelr\ 
knitting, leatherwork, lino-block printing 
metalwork, needlework, paper and paste 
board work, pottery, printing, raffia work 
rope knotting, rug hooking and rug weav- 
ing, sewing, soap carving, weaving 
carving and wood turning 

Still another line of advancement is 
foreshadowed. Several years past, onl\ 
children in the larger centres of population 
could be given advantages of craft pro- 
grammes, even of manual training in its 
narrower sense. At present, however, some 
provincial departments of education are 
making historic contributions to the craft 
education of its youth, especially in rural 
districts. Recently Nova Scotia began 
using a travelling motorized workshop that 
attracted attention by youth and 
adults locally and abroad. A bulletin from 
the Technical Branch of the Department ot 
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Education, Manitoba extensive 
details for starting handicraft programmes 
in small rural schools. It has been shown 
that a wide variety of crafts can be taught 
in the rural school classroom 

Numerous photographs of the excellent 
hand work of children attest the fact that 
many of them have remarkable latent 
talent. Give them proper tools, a bit of 
material and sympathetic instruction and 
the results will doubtless please all beyond 
measure 

Behind these rapidly expanding move 
ments lies the striking fact that a great 
majority of our youth will earn thei 
future livelihood by the skilful use of thei 
hands. Although this fact has long been 
known, a relatively small proportion of 
our educational eftorts is even yet directed 


gives 


toward preparing our youth tor this vital 
phase of their future 

Cratt work, bordering on or 
part of professional or trades courses, is 


17 
actually 


carried on by technical and vocational 
schools in nearly all our provinces. Day 
and evening classes are regularly held b' 


these schools 

\s part of the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Programme, instruction 
in handicrafts was given to men and women 
especially in the rural oul 
provinces. Large numbers of persons took 
advantage of the many classes held in a 
wide range of crafts. Due to the fact that 
so many of our boys and girls are now 


sections ol 


actively engaged in war work or have 
enlisted in the armed forces, the pro 
gramme has been temporarily discon- 


tinued in many sections 

In addition to these several Dominion 
or provincial teaching programmes, our 
story would not be complete without some 
recognition of the many private instructors 
who teach others while actively carrying 
on their craft business in the larger centres 
of population. These people often teach 


and practise highly individualistic types 
of the finest quality of crafts 
Top They are making gloves for themselves d as 


Christmas gifts Macdonald College 


Women can turn bowls just as well as mer 


Macdonald C eae 
Top right Would-be masters and mistresses f 
stagecratt shown in action at the Banff School of 
Fine Arts Under the watchful eye of Dr. Frank 
Whiting the lads and lasses learn the fine points of 
setting up stage equipment for their 3j0OF dram ath 
production Watch on the Rhine Thirty-seven 


students are engaged in stagecraft study at the summer 
school where classes are conducted by the University 
f Alberta's Extension Department 
( ana t?a 


Centre A potter and a vase both in the making 


Mount Allison University 














wer riaht:——Give us the tools, a bit of material and 
sympathetic instruction, and we finish the job 
( ttawe ( intario 















































Other Handicraft Teaching Organizations 


In addition to those already mentioned 
numerous other organizations are making 
notable contributions to the teaching of 
handicrafts in Canada Outstanding among 
these is the Division of Handicrafts of the 
(Quebec Department of Agriculture This 
remarkable organization, headed by Mr 
O <A. Beriau, has a membership about 
35.000 in 785 farm women’s clubs. The 
rembers and past members of these clubs 
are reported to own some 100,000 spinning 
wheels and 60,000 looms mostly of the 
foot power 43-inch wide type The stabili- 
zing and cultural influences of this provincial 
programme on the agricultural population 
of Quebec has gained much widespread 
favourable comment 

[Departments of agriculture or education 
in other provinces also carry on limited 
handicraft teaching programmes chiefly 
among the rural populations Two of the 
major obstacles to greater service to farm- 
ing populations in some districts are the 
thinly scattered homes and long travelling 
distances for instruction These obstacles 
may be overcome in large measure by 
radio instruction and clearly worded, well 
illustrated, self-teaching manuals) Such 
manuals in various crafts are now being 
prepared 

Numerous other organizations carry on 
extensive handicraft teaching programmes 
Among them are the YMCA. YWCA 
Canadian Legion Educational Services 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, The Red Cross 
Women's Institutes, Youth Training Pro- 
gramme and the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild) One private business, the Searle 
Grain Company, conducts weaving classes 
among rural populations of Manitoba and 
\lberta 

Several magazines, daily and weekly 
newspapers regularly publish columns on 
handicrafts, and issue separate or special 
reprints of certain articles, patterns, etc 
[he centre of this activity seems to be in 
our prairie provinces. Canadian periodicals 
in English and the several languages of our 
new Canadians participate in this means of 
disseminating knowledge 

It seems that the time is nearly ripe 
for the uniting of these numerous teaching 
programmes and organizations in support 
of a high quality Canadian periodical 
devoted to handicrafts 


Top:—A wide range of provincial handicrafts are 
displayed in a beautiful setting in the Parliament 
Buildings, Quebec 


Centre:—-A hand-made Chippendale chair. Macdonald 


College 
i lian Pacific pt 


Bottom:—An_ industrious manual training class 


Manitoba 
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CANADIAN GEOGRAPHIK 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Major C. P. Stacey, author of “Dieppe 
19 August, 1942. is the Historical Officer 
at the Canadian Military Headquarters 


in England, who has made a special stud, 
of the relationship of military policy and 
operations to Canadian history \s an 
undergraduate in the University of Toronto 


the author belonged to the Canadian 
Officers Training Corps, and also served 
in the ranks of No 2 Signal Company 


Signals, obtaining his 
commission in that unit in 1925 \fter 
being granted his BA. by the University 
loronto, Major Stacey proceeded to 
Oxford University on a Parkin Scholarship 
and while there, 1927-1929, he was attached 
to the Oxford University OT ( and 
attended camp and took part in Southern 


(Canadian Corps ot 


ol! 


Command Training at Salisbury Plain 
with the 3rd Divisional Signals (Royal 


Corps of Signals On receiving his BA 


Oxon). he was appointed to a fellowship 
in the (¢ sraduate School of Princeton 
University where, in 1931 and 1933. he 


was granted the degrees of A M. and Ph D 
in history Major Stacey was a member 
of the teaching staff of Princeton University 
from 1934 to 1940 His present office 
carries with it the important function 
augmenting the historical records and war 
diaries military units by obtaining 
historical information at first hand, and 
preparing such material for the future use 
of the historian the Canadian 


forces 


article 
extensive 


ol 


ol 


official ol 


overseas 


authoritative 
elicited such 
throughout (Canada 
and in the United States, contributes in 
this issue a further memorable article 
dealing with the results of many years of 
research and entitled “New Brunswick 
Past and Present Most of the photo- 
graphs used were taken by the author 
and the accompanying maps and chart 
were made by the Society s cartographer 
under his instructions. Dr. Alcock s work 
as geologist on the staff of the Geological 
him 


Ww h« se 
( saspe 


Alec ” k 
\round 
comment 


Survev of Canada has taken into 
many parts of the Dominion; a graduate 
of the University of Toronto and of Yale 


University, he is the author of numerous 
geological reports and articles 


Ivan H. Crowell, the writer of © | each- 
ing Handicrafts in Canada, taught manual 
training in Nova Scotia schools for several 
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AL JOURNAI \ugust 1943 
vears before studying science in Canadian 
and United States Universities \fter 
graduating from College, he continued his 
former interest in woodwork as a hobby 

Some vears ago he combined his craft 


interests with his sympathy for helping 


students, particularly in helping them 
secure employment of cultural character 
[his personal project, which was carried 


on as extra-curricular work at Macdonald 
( ollege attracted far wider attention than 
anticipated. In a few years the project 
grew into a full Division of McGill Univer- 
sity at Macdonald College. Dr. Crowell has 
recently been appointed its first Director 

[he principal projects under his direc- 
tion include teaching handicrafts to students 
as part of the degree course: to students 
staff members and townspeople as a hobby 


He is also the Administrator for the 
(‘anadian Legion [Educational Service 
Handicrafts Project 

Recently he organized and is now 
directing the Canadian Red Cross Diver- 
sional Handicrafts training course In 
this course selected young women are 
being trained to teach handicrafts to 


convalescing members of our armed forces 
in hospitals overseas and in Canada 





Giz During Wartime ? 


Government has 


when 
requested that we purchase as little 
merchandise as possible in order to 
conserve vital materials and labour. 


May We Ofer 
This Solution? 


.. for birthdays and similar occasions 


our 


Provide your friends with memberships 


nm 


Saciely 

A special card will be sent to 
each recipient of a gift membership 
welcoming him her into the 
Society and naming you as donor. 
Twelve monthly issues of the Society's 
Journal will serve as constant re- 
minders of your good wishes. 


or 
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7A: The LINE PATROL 


am ~=Cckeeps Ontario’s Power Flowing 





¢ 
| @ Maintenance of Hydro transmission lines presents 
a tremendous challenge to the men whose job it is to 
keep Ontario's power flowing. For, in war or peace, 
the factory, the farm, and the home, depend upon an 
unfailing supply of electricity. 


@ During the winter, when deep snow blankets the 

province, line patrol and maintenance is particularly 

tough. In the north . . . when, at many times of the 
4 year, roads are impassable . . . line patrols of men and 
dogs, fight their way though the drifts . . . battling 
blizzard, ice and frost. In summer too, the patrol 
must continue. Where economically possible this is done 
by car or truck, but in many remote places it must be 
carried out on foot or by canoe. In fair weather or 
foul, the year around, Ontario looks to Hydro for 
power .. . and Hydro men see that they get it. 















@ From one end of the province to the other . . . from the great 
lakes to the wilderness of the far North . . . Hydro patrol men and 
crews of skilled linemen are on the alert, day and night, ready 
to meet the onslaughts of nature in the raw . . . ready to combat 
the havoc wrought by any storm. And . . . when disaster 
strikes . . . they stay on the job until the power is flowing again, 
so that Ontario's war-geared industries can keep running full-tilt, 
producing on round-the-clock schedules. 





THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 
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Chile \ Geographic Extravaganza by BEN) AMIN | 
UBERCASEAUX, translated by Angel Flore | he 
MacMillan Company $3.50 
This book is a racy and informal sort of geo 
raphy written in a rather impressionistic style 
lhe author, Senor Subercaseaux, is quite obviously 
not a geographer but rather one who knows hi 
native country intimately and who has made it 
pleasant duty to tell the world about its mountai 
ind deserts: its tertile central belt and the country 
forests, lakes and fjords to the ith 
It would appear that the book h ilfered ‘ 
rreatly in translation. In many cases an obviousl a ; ee 
wrong word ha been ised b curing the ense I $2 50 T | 
the text [he translator seen to have had a pre © a SENDS | 
rence tor word not enerally current n the 
language and in numerous instances has not used “BRITISH CONSOLS”, “LEGION” 
them toc ICC fully, leaving the reader wit} te ’ ” 
hem too successfully, leaving the reader with MACDONALD’S MENTHOL", 
he author's intention or of acosranin “SCOTCH BLENDS” or “EXPORT” 
year ’ n ’ ‘ +] j rr ren . 
eee vinkecenn oe heway sun - to any single Military Address Overseas 
me ned in the text Postpaid to Soldiers in the Canadian Army 
PEP OVERSEAS and CANADIANS IN UNITED KINGDOM FORCES 
1992 SENDS 300 
« 
lhe Canadian Borr nm the (nited State An Mail order and remittance to 
Analysis of the Statist yf the Canadian Element in Overseas Department, W. C. MACDONALD INC. 
the Population of the United States 1850 to 1930 by P.0. Box 1929, Place d’Armes, Montreal, Canada 
LEON E. TRUESDELL New Haven: Yale Universit: aaeateeemeeum 
Press loront Ihe Ryerson Pre Londor ida seat — 5| 
Humphrey Milford: Oxtord University Press for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace | SEQD THE BOYS THE BEST | 
Division of Economics and History 1943 Pp San 
xVi 203 Maps tables figure diagram 
Price $3.50 


The contents and purpose of this valuable book 
ire clearly indicated by the sub-title, but the title 


itself, for lack of a guiding hyphen, is a trifle ambigu 
ou Gseneral statements about the migrations of 
peoples, and somewhat tenuous hypotheses built 


upon such statements, are all too common. detailed 
inalvses of definite migratory movements, such as 
we have here, are all too rare It is a volume 
which can hardly fail to be of the greatest interest 
to Canadians whether resident in the United State 
or in Canada 

It has long been known that migration of our 
citizens to the United States constituted a serious 
drain on our population, and accompanying thi 






When in 
MONTREAL 


knowledge w: i belief that it was cur most pr 

mising young people who left the land of their Men of affairs naturally stop at The 
birth in search of larger opportunities. Just how Windsor because of its convenient 
important this tendency actually is appears from location and its” well-established 
the findings ol [>r | ruesdell who incidentally . reputation for courtesy comfort 
not Canadian-born and service. 

In 1930. the latest vear discussed, there were in as : ; ; 

the United States 1,286,389 Canadian-born, ap Che Windsor is recognized as the 


proximately nine per cent of the present populati« n proper place for business and social 
{ Canada; there were 3,337,345 people of Canadian meetings. 


tock (that is, with one or both parents Canadian 


in the United States, approximately one-third of ces 

ur present population. Of the Canadian-born ¢ 

there were 370,852 of French-Canadian origin, and AWindsor 
907,509 English-speaking, or rather, non-French 


(Canadian, for with them are included 5,817 Negroe: 





| 969 Indians, 38 Chinese, 45 Japanese, 91 Mexican ON DOMINION SQUARE 
nd & “others The proportion of the two largest 

ind : - reerere > J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
sroups is about the same as in Canada itself \ 


i PRESIDENT 
little over half of them have become naturalized 
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reasonable t ssume tl these people 
: ed from Canada to the United States in the 
hope doing better” than they would at home 
here appears to be a general indication that 
€ en disappointed, for no less than 50.4 
er ce f the English-speakir ‘rroup own the 
nes the ire living in, as compared with 408 
er cer r all families in the L nited State 

Most of the Canadian-born are concentrated in 

he New England States, about Detroit and Chicag 
Seattle, San Francisco ind Los An rele More than 
them are in 23 of the 3,100 counties int 


Most 


I rencn 


ubdivided 


which the Lnited State 
them } per cent) live in cities I he 


' 


(Canadian group concentrated in the northeastern 
rner of the New England State 

No detailed occupati nal tatistic have been 

iblished since 1910, and Dr ruesdell, while 


naturally regretting this tact, i t the opinion that 





condition r at least conditions 

were not radically, 
1930 

Western 


born are 


economic 
f choice of occupation 
tierent in I910 
He finds that in “the lo Northern and 
te n which most ot the Canadian 
ind ippreciably larger proportion 

found in skilled and sem 
killed occupations than the total number of gainful 
State In the English-speaking 
ik und 


mpared with 


lecting 
from those obtaining in 


born are 


vorkers in the It 
te nal group, in the ume area, are 


per cent of the Canadi borr C 


ire no less than 4,502 listed as physicians 
Midwives and chambermaids are 
with no male representative while 

fortune-tellers 
Eng 


woman ack rned each 


on ire listed r 


spiritualist One solitar 





born 


the following profession (hautteur n 1910 


ngshoreman, glass-blower, iron-m« 1 


ilder wood 


rrinder, and hack-driver 
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fhe Indian 
RACE MELVIN 
vell, Idaho, and The 
td.. Toronto, Ontario. 1943. Pp Il 
field of Canadian 
Barbeau occupie 1 distinguished, and 


In the science and letter 


Vionsieur 


ndeed unique, position. He is an ethnologist 
listinction with many serious studies of Indian 
fe to his credit, he is an historian and studen 
nusic who has preserved from oblivion many 


he folk melodies of the Province of Quebec: he 


in analyst and a recorder of the crafts of Quebec 


n wood, in metal, and in textiles: he is tudent 
design, Indian and early European. Perhap 
his last aspect of his work is the one which colours 


nost strongly all of Barbeau's activities; he looks 


it what he is studving and what he is studying 
everything which comes in contact with the eve 
{ the artist 
Barbeau has realized 
Indian myth 
logy, as well as the that the oral 
raditions of a people show objectively the things 
Making use of material 
llected by himself on the West Coast, on the 
and among the descendants of the Hurons 
traditions, Barbeau has 


Over the course of years 


the full the dramatic elements in 
scientific tact 


rairie 


well a a few earlier 


ue 


\ 


and the 


1943 


brought out a volume of short legend lhe theme 


are varied although many of them deal with px 
European incidents, particularly in regard to relig 
us experience 
named the senior author first, | 
this work is as much Grace Melvin 
Barbeau s lhe 
strictly 
been selected largely for their dramatic 
it has been the privilege of Miss Melvin to use her 


| have 
indeed 
\ lar ius 


hadow the 


artistic ispect over 
ethnological, the stories havc 


ippeal and 


high artistic ability, great originality and imagir 
tion to illustrate the themes Ihe result is wl 
ne would = expect delightful volume with 
ittractive illustration The authors would be the 
first to admit that the volume does not cover 
aspects of Canadian Indian mythology. the selec 
tion includes only short tales, and, from am 
these, only those which readily lend themselve 
the comprehension of the European reader It 
not a erie representative of all types Inc 
folk-tales 

Ihe influence of west coast art i ipparent 


the illustrations throughout the volume, irrespectiv¢ 


of the area trom which the stories came Artistic 
illy, Miss Melvin has been wise to retain her M! 
stvle, but scientifically this is somewhat misleadir 

| lowe\ er thi ve lume has ereater mMuilicance 


the realm of art than in the realm of 
It will be read with pleasure 
illustrations the 
introduction t 


Strict science 
and thr i th tne t le 
reader will 
the wealth of Indian le rend 


lr F. Meliwratt 


receive 
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